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MKEFCH FOR MOMERS 
PAUGHTE YS 

(race was tye pot of the villi oe a » live. | 

ly vad like all other pets, very sclf-willéd ; but |! 

tho effects of this ‘atter quality were softened 

dowa and rendered quite loveable, by her open, | 


> i 


generous disposition, which would not allow her | 


te injure another, even to gratify that rulin; 
Some said that Grace thought herse 


g | 
pession. a]{ 

su fiviently handsome, and 
T.u, per! when each Sabbath 
found her ready decked for the sunny walk to| 
thy parish church on the hiil-side, or the week 


y rnina 
mort hing 


HT 


laps, 


a er 


‘deed, any one to look on him, wes hee a 


| 


belicve. 
called it vanity ort 
‘ways ready to welconie him to their own homes? 


‘|| 


day e venit 1g SsIw her i In her li ttle c} inmber- Win. \| 


dew, plying her needle—yes, perhaps then, as 
she caught a sidelong glance at herself in the | 
lity le 
wonder that the 
he , or that they locked so curiously at the bow 

pos and flowering geraniums perched on the 
haps, too, she might 

But was this 


mirror, she might think it ho §s! uch great 


» young mon gazed as they pas: 


CQ 


nor 


sili of her casement—pet 
th nk they cast a glance beyond. 


they could utter. Yea, the eye and tongue of 
William Clively were tic monitors most eagerly 
sought, and most willingly Hstened to when 
found. How could she think he was deceiving | 
(| her? But thefe was one whodid not like him, 


|to whom Grace had 
| pay the most profound submission, because that || 


vaiity? No; Grace was as free from this hate. | 


fui quality as the bird which carrolled so joy- 
ously in his bright cage on the cottage-wall 
Venity cannot be justly attributed to those who || 
are only conscious of possessing those qualities || 
which are theirs in reality, but to those alone 
wlo boast to themselves of perfection which 
they can never hope to possess. Such was the 
cae with those who termed Grace vain. 

Ove fine autumn evening, she sat as usual, be. 
sid: her geraniums, over which was hung her 
litt!« bird, Pot ; but the leaves of the former hung 
dreoningly, as though to ask of their sweet erst 
tre s the usual drop of spring water, and poor | 
Pet chirruped and hopped from perch to perch, 
and iaffied his yellow feathers to attract her at. 
tention, but in vain. No cooling drop greeted 
the sickly loaf—no tiny fingers placed a bit of 
sugai between Pet’s cage-wires. And how was 
this? Was Grace ill? No; but her thoughts 
Wwe'e wandering, and although her eyes were 
fixcd full on poor Pet and his companion plants, 
she tcither saw the one nor the other. And 
wh ther were her thoughts wandering? Only 
int: a neighboring lane up which she strolled 
wh 1 the sun was beginning to dip his bright 
hea | ‘neath the blue tops of the neighboring hill. 
It \asa very pleasant lane, but as its sides were 
bowaded by hawthorn and wild-rose bushes, it 








may he supposed that Grace did not go there for || tearful, half-smiling 


—~ || some ten minutes, from 


| she knew without raising her eyes, that it was 
her mother, and she felt conscious that her mo- 
'ther’s eye was reading her inmost heart. 
‘knew also that she had nought-to fear, for al- 


rebelling, her parent’s chiding was cver one of 
\| gentleness. 


| cing her hand on the half-downcast head, “why 





| 
| 
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;panion of her strolls, and, 





i 
me 


heart to this con 





made. ‘Tall, hand. 


better choice coit!d not be 
‘some, and athletic he was, and his eye beamed |! 
when he looked on her. But they who knew 
him better than Grace, said that he was wild || 
and fickle. Neither did they sernple to warn 
her of that knowledge. But Grace would not 
How could she, when she saw that, 
although they spoke against him, they were al- 





Beside there was an eloquence, far mor 
ful to the heart and understanding of Grace— || 


sily believed than aught 


¢ power- 


more eloquent, more ca 


ever been accustomed to 


| humility had never been forced but won from 
her by love. That being was her mother. 
She had now been sitting in this yey reverie 


vhich iS roused 


| 





’ 
va) 
waar 


by a light hand being laid upon her: he oulddt— 
The blood mounted to her temples and cheek, for 


sun 


She 


though at this moment her little heart had been 


“Grace, love,” spoke the mother, gently pla. || 


do you not go forth this evening ? See, the sun 
has almost lost his last bit of crimson in the 
deep gray. Come love, you have been sewing 
all day ; just throw your scarf around you and 
walk in our garden.” 

“T would rather not 1,amma,” answered || 
Grace in a low tone, turning her head still more 
from her parent, and then, for the first time, 
casting her eyes on the drooping plants,and now 
sulky little Pet. ‘But,” she quickly added, “I 
will water my trees and chirrup to Pet a little, || 
for he seems quite to have the mopes.” 

“And how comes it that he has the mopes,” || 
poke her mamma.” 

“Ah! I sec, mamma, 
maiden ; 


s 


. 





” returned the now half. | 
I sce you have |) 


the sake of ai iy beautiful prospect, for her whole | been reading my te art, and that it is useless to || 


hei: ht was not more than the top of the banks keep any thing from you. 


on wich the bushes grew. For what, then, 


Could itbe? Int 
rally uecompanied her thither, a very pleasant | 
com} 


‘inion—not her mother, not one of her | 
neig hi!) 


, 


the su of a farmer not far distant. 


uth it was, that there gene. 1 not tell all.” 


But though you | 


'| have seen part that was passing there, you can. | 


“But I can guess, Grace, and that, perhaps, | 
will do as well. I doubt not you thought me| 


or’s ds aug! hte rs—no: but a young man, | very cruel—very inconsiderate in not allowing | 
| you to have your own way ; and l 


sabt not you | 
it. But sit 


Yes,the truth may as well be told. Grace || thought I knew very little about 
had g:von, or thought she had given, her liite || down love, and J will tell you a little passage in 


eo Aor Ln oe 





——— _ 








| my own life, and after that I shall leave you to 
| | judge for yourself, only first assuring you that [ 
ha ve every proof that William Clively is very 
| wild, and his father quite unable to support him 
jin his present extravagance. See here, love, I 
| have brought my knitting ; so take up vour work 
| from the windowssill, and thus, while we are 
| quite industrious, I will proceed to tell you that 
|| my sketch commences when I was about twelve 
|| months older than you are now. At that time, 
| Grace, I was circumstanced, too, somewhat as 
ly ou are. You understand me, love?” Grace 
blushed and smiled. “I had a rebellious heart 
| too, and there was one for whom it was rebe!l- 
lious—one whom it had set up as the idol of its 
idolatry, and one whom, fortunately, neither 
of my parentsapproved. But yet, Grace, I own 
that I thought my knowledge of his habits far 


|| execeded theirs ; and all I knew of bim was 


‘fair andopen. Things continued thus for above 
eighteen months, at the end of which time my 
eyes were fearfully opened to his vices—he 
‘committed a forgery and absconded ; though it 
_is probable had he staid, no injury would have 
| awaited him, for his friends, who were wealthy 
and powerful, made up the sum for which he 
had risked so much, and paidit. It was,Grace, 
even then, some time before I could perfectly 
win my heart from its idolatry, but it had seen 
its error, and my mind was made up to overcome 
| such perversity, and I did; yes, Grace, I knew 
| what it was to feel cherished affections warring 

against my own convictions of right. You will 
‘perhaps say that he had deserted me, and it 
might be that pride rose superior to neglect and 
| slight; but not so. He did not desert me; for 
although all ethers were ignorant of his desti 


' 
| 


_nation, I knew whither he had fled, and from 
thence received a letter full of affection and 
‘repentance for past follies. But Grace, had I 
forgiven or rather overlooked his vice, (for I 
‘did forgive) I never could have placed confi. 
| | dence in him again; so I wrote him but once— 
‘that once was to discard him forever. From 
‘that time I busied myself in work, in tending 
my garden, in assisting my neighbors, and in- 
| deed, in various ways in which I had no thought 
‘before. Isaw that people approved my conduct 
| too; every tongue welcomed me in joyous tones ; 
| ‘and in time my own heart grew joyous and felt 
la lightness it had never known till then, even in 
its wildest moments of affection for the now 
| unworthy, But I did not now the fulness of the 
fi hegeleses I was to reap from that one era of 
my life till five years had elapsed. During that 
period, love, your dear father had wooed me. 

and knowing from all, that he was beloved - 
respected, he won me, although not a fift. 
part so handsome or so engaging in his manna 
as he of whom I have been speaking. But he 
soon taught me to love him—{ do not mean with 
| the girlish wildness I had loved before—but 
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with an affection which might last through sor- 
row, sickness, death! dear Grace.” 

The tears started to the sweet eyes of Grace, 
and fell thickly upon the little border on which 
she was so busily plying her needle, as the 
thought of her fond parent passed across her 
heart, and smote it for its rebellion against her 
will to whose care he had so solemnly entrusted 
her on his death-bed. The mother was also si- 
lent for a few moments. 

“Well, love,” she at length resumed, ‘ you 
were but a few months old, when, one day, I 
was sitting with you in a small arbor in the gar- 
den of the dwelling of the house where we then 
resided. On a sudden, I heard the !atch of the 
‘garden gate raised, and a poor, emaciated look- 
ing man toiled up the sunny walk. He appear. 
ed in the last stage of wretchedness, and sick- 
ness scemed to add its heavy load of misery 
where already there appeared to be an accumu. 
lation of ills. I rose with an intention of inqui- 
ring into his condition, and relieving him as far 
as my means would permit, and, taking you in 
my arms, I stood before him. But, Grace, I 
suppose that time had notso changed me as it 
had done him, for he instantly ejaculated ny 
maiden name! Yes, love, you may well drop 
your work and raise your cyes. It was indeed 
he whom I had loved, and persisted in loving, in 
opposition to my parents’ judgment. At that 
moment your father appeared at the door, and 
when I looked on you and on him, contrasted 
with the wretched being that shrunk before me, 
my heart leaped with gratitude to God for 
teaching me to subdue my own evil passions.— 
Your father had known, before our marriage, all 
the circumstances concerning him and myself, 
so that few words made known to him the cause 
of the surprise pictured in both our countenan- 
ces; and tomake me love and reverence him 
still more, that good man relieved his present 
wants and provided for his future ones. Yes, 
Grace, your father fed, clothed, and lodged that 
repentant creature in a neighboring cottage till 
he recovered health and strength—nay, more, 
he concealed his name from all inquiring ears, 
and not an eye which had once known could 
now recognize Charles May !” 

“Charles May, mamma !” 

“Yes, love; Charles May! The same who 
used to pay us the yearly visit from London, to 
evince his gratitude for your father’s kindness. 
The same who died in our village of decline, se- 
ven years after, leaving you the Bible and prayer- 
book as the only legacy which could be bestowed 
by poor, but repentant Charles May! But now, 
dear, it is growing quite dark ; I will go and see 
our evening meal prepared, and when you have 
taken that, pray to your Maker, and then re- 
tire to your pillow,” 

And so Grace did; and the next morning 
when she entered the breakfast.room, she threw 
her arms around her mother’s neck, and whis- 
pered that she had gained the victory ; she, too, 
would try if her mind might not overcoine the 
erring inclinations of her heart. Yes,and Grace 
succeeded; and twenty years after, when she 
saw a daughter of her own grown up, she re- 
membered how mildly her own mother had won 
her from her folly; and she felt that, to be 
obeyed by that daughter, she must remember 
that herself once had been a wild and wilful be. 
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ing, and that it is only by placing our own 
hearts in the situation of others, that we can 
hope to influence them by our precepts. 








THe TRAVZLLER. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
TURKEY. 


The ADMINISTRATION oF JusTICE tn TURKEY is 
thus pleasingly exemplified in Dewee’s Travels: 


As M. Msara finished his explanation, we saw 
the Cadi on duty. He goes out in the morning 
without making known his intended route; takes 
his walk with suitable attendants, and stops at 
the first bazaar. He seats himself at random in 
one of the shops, and examines the weights, 
measures and merchandize. He lends an ear 
to all complaints, interrogates any merchant ac- 
cused of infraction of the law, and then without 
court or jury, and especially without delay, pro- 
nounces judgment, applies the penalty, and goes 
on in quest of other delinquents. In these ca: 
ses, however, the punishment is of a dificrent 
character. Notwithstanding the identity of the 
crime, he cannot treat the offending merchant 
asa common thief—that would have a prejudi- 
cial effect on commerce. The penalty is gradu- 
ated thus: the mildest, confiscation; the mod. 
erate, closing the shop; the severest, exposure. 
This last is inflicted in a singelarmanner. The 
culprit is placed with his back against his shop, 
and is compelled to raise himself on his toes un- 
til the weight of his whole body rests on them ; 
his ear is then nailed to the door or shutter of 
his shop. This punishment lasts two, four, or 
sixhours. It is true, the criminal may abridge 
its duration, whenever he chooses to let himself 
down; but the Turkish merchant is jealous of 
his reputation, and nothing but the last necessity 
would induce him to resemble a thief by the 
mutilation of his ears. 

I stopped in front of one of these wretches, 
who had just been nailed up. I was disposed 
to compassionate his case, but Mahommed told 
me that he was an habitute, and that if I would 
observe his ear closely, I should find it was like 
a cullender. This changed the current of my 
sympathies, and as he was to remain some 
time longer, I ceased to regret his sufferings. 
and rejoiced in the opportunity of making a 
sketch. I drew forth crayons and paper, and 
begged the rest to continue their route with M. 
Msara, leaving Mahommed to assist me in any 
embarrassment. 

My picture was composed. The criminal, 
nailed by hisear, was standing stiffand motion- 
less on the extreme points of his great toes— 
and seated near him, on the sill of the door. 
was the guard charged with seeing the punish- 
ment duly executed, smoking a pipe. The 
quantity of tobacco in the pipe seemed to be 
graduated to the time that the punishment was 
to continue. Around these two personages was 
a demi-circle of idlers. We took our places at 
one side, and I commenced my task. 

After a time, the culprit, finding he had noth- 
ing to expect from the crowd—among whom, 
perhaps, he recognized some ef his customers— 
hazarded a word to the guard. 

‘Brother,’ said he, ‘one law of our holy prophet 
is, that men should help one another.’ 

The guard seemed to take no exception to 
this precept in the abstract, and continued qui- 
etly to smoke. 




















‘Brother,’ resumed the sufferer, ‘did you pn 
hear me ? 

The guard made no other reply t':an a large 
puff of smoke, that ascended to hit neighbor's 
nose. 

‘Brother,’ still persisted the man, ‘one of us 
can aid the other, and do a thing ¢cceptable to 
Mahomet.’ 

The puffs of smoke succeeded each other 
with a regularity that extinguished the poor fel- 
low’s hopes, 

‘Brother,’ cried the despondent, with a dolor 
ous Voice, ‘put a stone under my.lecls, and ]} 
will give you a piastre.’ 

No reply. 

‘Two piastres,’ 

A pause. 

‘Three piastres.’ 

Smoke. 

‘Four piastres.’ 

‘Ten piastres.’ said the guard cnietly. 

The car and the purse of the maaheld a par. 
ley, which was visible in the countenance. At 
length the pain conquered, and the ten piastres 
rolled to the feet of the guard, who counted 
them with great deliberation, put them in his 
purse, rested his pipe against the wall, and pick. 
ing up a pebble about as large as the egg of a 
tom-tit, placed it under the man’s heels. 

‘Brother,’ said the culprit, ‘J feel nothing 
under my feet.’ 

‘A stone is there, howewer,’ answered the 
guard, resuming his seat and his pipe; ‘but it is 
true, I selected it in reference to your price. 
Give me a tatara, (five francs,) an! I will place 
a stone under your feet, so appro»riate to your 
necessities, that you shall sigh fe it when you 
reach paradise.’ 

The result may be anticipat 4: the guard 
had his money, and the merc! ant his stone. 
How the affair terminated ther after, I do not 
know. My drawing was compl ted in half an 
hour, and we proceeded on our w alk. 
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A correspondent of the Portland ( Vi \ine) Advertiser 
gives the following description of the present appear- 
ance of Malta. 

Malta, ‘take it for all in all,’ is the most ro. 


mantic place I have yet visited. The fortifica- 
tions are immensely strong and extensive, and 
to my inexperienced eye impregnable. With 
the exception of the Stada Real, which is the 
Broadway of the place, the streets are narrow, 
but straight, and cross each other at right an- 
gles. 'T’o the pedestrian, however, they are ex- 
cessively fatiguing, by 2 continued succession of 
stone steps rising in every direction to the centre 
of the city, and are at al! times thronged with 
naval and military officers, as well as the sol- 
diers of the regiments a‘ present stationed here 
—fine, hardy looking fellows—o ie of them ap- 
peared to be worth a dozen of tl ese now enlisted 
in ourarmy. I particularly notic :d several stur- 
dy looking fellows in the picturesque dress of 
the Scottish highlander, wearir g bearskin caps, 
red jackets, green plaid kilts, huge hangers, and 
red and white plain leggings. With such men, 
no commander, in like circumstances, could fail 
to become a Marlborough ora Wellington. The 
streets presented a masquerade, or fancy ball. 
For variety of costume, every nation has its 
representative. ‘The mention of national rep- 
resentative reminds me of a msart reply made 
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by a countiy tan of ours, the captain of an 
American vessel now in our harbor. Walking 
through the crowded streets here a few days 
since, he hva-d a pert Miss, who was hanging 
on the arm. an officer of the army, as he pas- 
sed her, exclaim, in a rather sharp tone, ‘What! 
isthata Yauree? ‘Yes,’ replied the captain, 
turning ‘sho t round,’ (a nautical phrase,) ‘a 
truc-bloode| Yankee, direct from Bunker Hill, 
bearer of Ps kenham’s despatch.’ Upon receiv- 
ing this retor:, the young lady walked off in 
another direction. 








NOBILITY OF CHINA. 

The real n bility or aristocracy of China, are 
the mandai:rs. Of these there are estimated to 
be, on the civil list of the empire, not less than 
14,000. Tue mandarins are divided into nine 
ranks or Pin, each of which is indicated bya 
double badge —the color of the globe on the apex 
of the cap, oud the embroidery on the front and 
back of tlicir official robes. Travellers and 
other writers on China differ somewhat in re- 
gard to the precise import of some of the colors 
of the glol:; but it may be stated, in general |! 
terms, that the colors employed are red, blue, 
chrystal, 1 ite and gold ; and these, with cer- 
tain modific* tions or shades, serve to distinguish 


do not ennb'e the beholder to discriminate with 
infallible ac uracy, between officers of the gov- 
ernment ant private citizens. The nominal 
rank, and of course the distinctive costume, of 
any of official grades, may be purchased of the || 
Emperor. It is however rarely done, as the 

suin dem-nJed for the privilege is very large. || 

Houqua, io instance, the richest of the Hong |, 
merchant~, purchased his nominal rank at the || 
enormous p ice of $100,000. We should nat. 

urally coic!ude that some notable advantage 
would acvr e to the purchaser in such a case. 
Neverthe vss, such does not appear to be the 
fact. “The only benefit derived,’ says Mr. Da- 
vis, ‘is this, ‘that in case of a breach of the 
law, the individual cannot be punished on the 
spot, nor u itil he has been formally deprived of 
his ball, «r button, a process which is not long 
in perfor ng’ 








A BURIED CITY. 

The caytain of an American vessel, named 
Ray, has letely discovered, on the coast of Peru, 
in the environs of Tuscillo, an ancient buried 
city of considerable extent. Following the 
course of ¢gme excavations he had made, he 
found the walls of an edifice still standing, and 
many of them in a complete state of preserva- 
tion. He inferred from the number and extent 
of them, that the population of the city could 
not have been less than three thousand souls.— 
Great niimbers of skeletons and mummies, in a 
perfect stete of preservation, were found among 
the priv: te and sacred edifices, anda great num- 
ber of domestic utensils, articles of furniture, 
Coin, ard curious antiquities. Tne earthquake 
by whic’: it was engulphed appears to have sur- 
prised the inhabitants, like those of Pompeii, in 
the midst of their daily avocations—and many 
of then) were found by Capt. Ray singularly 
Preserved by the exclusion of atmospheric air, 
in the precise situation of the moment when 
overwlivlmed. One man, standing up as if in 


nature may be produced. ‘This discovery, it is} 


: obvious, will be of the greatest advantage to the 
what are d2nominated ‘the nine ranks.’ It} 4 8 if 


should be .e:narked, however, that the badges)». -cived from abroad are grossly exaggerated, it 


February, contains a long and very interesting 


the act of escaping, was dressed ina light robe, 
in the foldsof which coins were found, which 
have been sent to the scientific institutions at 
Lima for investigation. A female was also 
found, sitting in a chair before a loom, which 
contained a picce of cotton stuff, which she 
was inthe act of weaving. The cotton stuff, 
(which is of a gaudy pattern, but very neatly 
fabricated,) is about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and appears to have been only half completed. 
A great number of antiquities and curiosities 
found in this American Herculaneum, has been 
sent to the museum at Lima. 


MISGELLANYa 











THE NEW ATW: or, THe PENCIL OF NATURE. 

There has been published an account from a 
French paper of a wonderful discovery made 
recently by a M. Daauerre—that of transfer. 
ring the picture of any object to paper, by the 
action of the solar light acting by means of the 
camera obscura; which paper, being prepared 





| and endowed with certain chemical properties, 


| 








will retain the impression for an indefinite 
length of time ; and thus a perfect copy from 


arts: and, unlessthe accounts which have been 
has already heen brought to very great perfec. 
tion. 


The London Literary Gazette of the 2d of 


-account of a similar discovery which has re- 
cently been made in ‘England by H. Fox Tal- 
bot, a gentleman of great scientific acquire- 
‘ments. It appearsthat Mr. Talbot has for some 
years devoted much labor and attention to the 
perfection of this invention, and having brought 
it toa point deserving the notice of the scientific 
world, and while actually engaged in drawing 
up an account of it tobe presented to the Royal 
Society, the same intention has been announced 
by M. Daguerre, of France! Who is entitled 
to the honor of the original discovery is a grave 
question to be settled by scientific men. 

Mr. Talbot has produced a number of exqui- 
site specimens, which mark his progress, and 
demonstrate his success; from which it apvears 
there is a very considerable difference between 
the materials employed by Mr. Talbot, the 
means used, and the results obtained, and those 
of M. Daguerre. At the Royal Institution, a 
variety of specimens were exhibited by Talbot, 
which differed from those of M. Daguerre, es- 
pecially in this, that Mr. Talbot reverses the 
natural effect—representing dark objects light, 
and light objects dark. Different preparations 
of silver are supposed to be used to effect this 
singular result, and Mr. Talbot has succeeded 
admirably in devising a method of fixing his 





drawings so that the sun can affect or alter them. 
no more. He copies from engravings, by first 
getting them with the lights and shades rever-| 
sed, and then again copying from the reversed | 
impression. 

Mr. Talbot, in a letter which is published in | 
the Literary Gazette, after speaking of various| 
instruments which have been devised at various| 
times to abridge the labor of the artist in copy-| 





all they can do is to guide the eye and correct 
his judgment, but that they do not work for him, 
goeson to say: “From all-these prior ones, the 
present invention differs totally in this respect, 
viz: that, by means of this contrivance, it isnot 
the artist who makes the picture, but the pic. 
ture makes itself! Allthat the artist does, is to 
dispose of the apparatus before the object whose 

image he requires; he then leaves it for a cer. 
tain length of time, at the end of which he re. 

turns, takes out his picture, and finds it finish. 

ed! The agent in this operation is solar light, 

which, by being thrown by a lens on a sheet of 
prepared paper, stamps upon it the image of the 

object, whatever that may chance to be, that is 

placed before it.” 

Again: Mr. Talbot says, in onetick part 
his communication, ** No matter whether 
object be large or small, simple or compound; 
whether the flower branch you wish to copy con 
tainsone branch ora thousand, yet set the im. 
strument inaction, the allotted time expires, and 
you find the picture finished in every point and 
in every minute particular.” 

Ina paper relating to the transactions of the 
Royal Society, it is stated that pictures which 
Mr. Talbot has had in his possession for years, 
are now as vivid aswhen they were first produ. 
ced. The image obtained is white; but the 
ground is beautifully colored, and readily ob. 
tainable, either sky blue, yellow, rose color, or 
black; green is excluded. Objects the most 
minute are obtained—the delineations of the 
leaves of plants—the most minute and tiny bi- 





valve calynx—nay, even a shadow is followed 


by the spell of the inventor, and remains per- 
fectand permanent long after it has been given 
back to the sunbeam which produced it. In 
shor{ the picture is‘ ended as soon as begun.” 

It appears that Sir Humphrey Davy made 
some unsuccessful attempts to bring about this 
great result, but fortune did not smile upon his 
undertaking, and he abandoned it. By laying 
the nitrate of silver on paper, he succeeded, by 
means of the camera obscura and the solar rays, 
in obtaining perfect impressions of any object, 
but on exposure to the light they faded, and af. 
ter a while totally disappeared. 

The French call this instrument by the name 
of its inventor, the Dagueroscope. It is also 
called in poetical language the Pencil of Na. 
ture. Mr. Talbot calls the process the Art of 
Photegenic Drawing. But, whatever it may 
be called, it is certainly one of the most won. 
derful inventions in this inventiveage. Hence. 
forward, iravellers who have never taken lessons 
in drawing may bring home the most finished 
and accurate sketches. They may even mul- 
tiply them on the spot to an indefinite extent. 
Henceforward every man may be his own 


draughtsman. Boston Mer. Journal. 








THE OLD MAID’S FIRST OFFER. 

I must tell you the heart-rending story—I 
have long wished to do so, and the time has at 
length arrived. (Here her voice dropped into a 
confidential whisper.) Poor dear Major Ogilvie 
who is now dead and gone—heigh ho !—had long 
been showing me marked attention ; in fact 





paying his addresses, though he never made his 
| declarations ; ; when one morning after having 


ing natural objects, and showing that, after all, | J sung me a song of Farinelli’s—the music I be. 





* 28 
™ lieve was Gluck’s—ah! you should have heard 
the Major, he was such a sweetsinger. Well, 
the Doctor had goec out to buy a newly inven- 
ted fish sauce,—poor dear man! he does like 


iel with him, so that the Major and [ were all 
alone in the breakfast parlor, when, looking be- 
seechingly in my face, he suddenly went down 
on one knee before me—ah! there was gallan- 
try in those days !—and taking my hand which 
he tenderly pressed, made a passionate avowal 
of his love. I felt myself blushing crimson, 
when at this agitating moment, just as I was 
going to utter a palpitating confession of my 
iality, my eyes began to twinkle—I felt a 
in my nose, my mouth opened in spite 
of myself, and I sneezed like an explosion of 
gunpowder right in his upturned and imploring 
face! Now do tell me lady Susan, you know 
how tremendously I always sneeze, did you ev. 
er—of all the awkward occurrences! 

The Major started, as well he might, but re- 
covered himself-—so did I—he gazed at me ten- 
derly and expeetingly, and I was just about to 
relieve him from his suspense, when I sneezed 
with a second and louder explosion, that seemed 
to shatter ihe very nose fron my face. This 
was a confusion to me and the Major, but still 
holding my imprisoned hand, and looking down- 
wards to avoid the shower bath that I wns unin. 
tentially scattering round me, he swore that he 
never would rise from his knees till I had pro. 
nounced. I uttered a heartfelt sigh, and the 
soft avowel was just trembling on the tip of my 
tonzue, when I felt something on the tip of my 
nose! Lady Susan—Lady Susan—it was be- 
ginning to bleed !—did you ever—of all the dis. 
tréssing moments ¢ 

I struggled to withdraw my hand, that I might 
get my handkerchief, an action which the Ma- 
jor attributed to coyness, and therefore did but 
hold it more firmly. In the contest, after fright- 





ry large drops of blood fell upon the Major’s 
wrist! He started up—I close my eyes and 
sunk into a chair, overwhelmed with confusion. 
Supposing I had fainted, the major hastily seized 
a large tumbler of water, and threw it into my 
face. At such an unexpected sousing, I scream. 
ed with surprise and terror. The Mareschal 
powder which I wore—I was always famous 
for my powder—mingling with the water and 
blood, converted my face into a hideous specta- 
cle; when, just at that moment, the door flew 
open, and Franchette, thinking her mistress was 
killed, flew at the poor dear Major, and bit a 
large mouthful out of his left leg; while the 


to have his fish well dressed—and I remember 
he took Franchette, my little beauty of a span-} 
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throttgh the long months of summer did the 
lovers keep their tryste, parting only at each 
_meeting more and more endeared to each other. 
At length Wai-o-naisa was ordered off upon a 
secret expedition against the Sioux: he depart- 
_edso suddenly that there was no opportunity of 
bidding farewell to his betrothed ; and his tribes- 
men, the better to give effect to his errand, gave 
out that the youth was no morc, having perish. 
|edin a fray with the Menomones, at the Winne- 
_bago portage. Rau-che.wai-me was inconsola- 
ble, but she dared not show her grief before 
her family, and the only relief she knew for her 
| Sorrow was, to swim oyer to the island by star- 
light, and calling upon the name of her lover, 
bewail the features she could behold no more. 
| One night the sound of her voice attracted some 
of her father’s-people to the spot ; and, starting 
at their approach, she tried to climb a sapling in 
order to hide herself among its branches; but 
_her frame was bowed with sorrow, and her weak 
limbs refused to aid her. ‘Waw-o-naisa,’ she 
| cried, ‘Waw-o-naisa and at each repetition of 
| his name, her voice became shriller; while, in 
_tho endeavor to screen herself in the underwood, 
| a soft plumage began to clothe her delicate 
| limbs, which were wounded by the briars, and 











fully spotting my tabbinnet silk gown, three ve. || 





good, horror-stricken doctor let the bottle of newly 
invented fish sauce to fall from his hand and be 
smashed to pieces on the floor. Now, dearest 
Lady Susan, consider what must have been my 
feelings !—Did you ever !—such a scene! 





ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
The father of Ran-che-wai-me, the Flying Pi- 
geon of the Wisconsin, would not hear of her 
wedding Wai-o-naisa, the young chief who had 








long sought her in marriage; yet, true to her 


| lifting pinions shot from under her arms, which 
she tossed upwards in _distress—until her pursu- 
'ers, when just about to seize the maid, saw noth- 
ing but the bird, which has ever since borne the 
‘name of her lover, flitting from bush to bush 
| before them, and still repeating, ‘Waw-o-naisa ! 
Waw-o-naisa ? Hoffina:.’s Wild Scenes. 





THE FLOWERS OF THE SEA. 
A Thrilling Story—An extraordinary story 
is told by Capt. Wallace, of a lover and his 
mistress, who were saved in a singular manner 
from the jaws of ashark. A transport with a 
regiment on board, was sailing with a gentle 
breeze along the coast of Colney; one of the 
officers was leaning over the poop railing, con- 
| versing with a young lady who had inspired 
| him with the tender passion. The lady was in 
the cabin, in the act of handing a paper to her 
lover, when, over-reaching herself, she fell into 
the sea, and, supported by her clothes, drifted 
astern; the officer lostno time in plunging in af- 
ter her, and upheld her with one arm. The sails 
were quickly backed, theship lay to, and prepar- 
tions were made to lower a boat, when, to tho 
dismay of all on board, a large shark appeared 
under the keel of the vessel, and gliding toward 
the victims, a shout of terror from the agonized 
spectators called the attention of the officer to 
the approaching danger ; he saw the monster’s 








as to frighten the shark, who turned and dived 
out of sight. 
the officer and the lady close to the vessel, when 
the shark appeared a second time along side,and 
was in the act of turning on his back to seize 
one of the hapless pair, when a private of the 
| Officer’s company jumped fearlessly overboard 
| with a bayonetin his hand, which he plunged 

in the back of the shark, who instantly disap- 
| pearing, the three were released from their peri- 




















iP plighted faith, she still continued to meet him | lous situation. 
” * . i = 
every evening upon one of the tufted islets HAND WRITING OF EMINENT MEN. 
which stud the river in great profusion. Nightly 





ft.is generally believed that men of genius 


fearful length nearing him; he made a despe. | 
rate effort, planging and splashing the water so || 


The current had now carricd | 


write in a very obscure, infirm, and cccentric 
character, such as Byron, Chalmers, Jeffi -y, 
and Bonaparte. 

Washiogton wrote a fair, manly, straight 
forward line, every letter legible and distinct; 
Jefferson’s hand-writing was bold and mas. u- 
line; Bonaparte wrote a most unreasona! le 
scrawl]; Burk’s was uneven and hurried; Ha a. 
ilton wrote a running hand, sparing of ink; 
Canning’s permanship had a chaste and classi 
cal appearance; Brougham writes a ha'ty 
hand, but with a good pea and full of ink; 
Pee] writes with a stiff pen, but with conside' a. 
ble taste and firmness; Dr. Chalmers writes as 
if he used the feather end dipped in ink—a real 
scrawl; Washington Irving writes a perfvet 
lawyer’s hand, as though he wished no one to 
read it but himself, 











RICHES. 
What are they? Whois rich? Is ithe wid 
has fifty thousand dollars, or one million of dul. 
| lars? Kings are beggars sometimes on thvir 
thrones, and merchants whose ships float on ev. 
‘ery sea—-yet a poor mechanic has something to 
‘lend. To be rich is to want for nothing; to 
have no wislics which he cannot gratify ; and 
the term ‘getting rich, should not mean laying 
/up money but retrenching superfluous desircs, 
| Napoleon, with his imperial power, was more a 
| slave than a common soldicr, who reccived a 
|} certain stipend a day, however mean. Wealth 
|| brings wants, ‘hills on hills, and alps on alps 2. 
| rise.’ It is incompatible with true independence. 
| Diogenes was richer than Alexander. The one 
bad all he desired in the warmth of the sur ; 
the other, though master of a world, wept over 
Behold the co. 








the narrowness of his power. 
| trast! 





HEROES. 

It were wellif there were fewer heroes, for I 
scarcely ever heard of any but did more mischic f 
than good. ‘These overgrown mortals commor- 
ly use their will with their right hand, and thei- 
reason with their left. Their pride is their title, 
and their power puts them in possession. Thei- 
pomp is furnished from rapine, and their scarlet 
|is dyed with human blood, If wrecks, ani 
| ruins, and desolation of kingdoms are markso f 
| greatness, why dv not we worship a tempest, 
| and erect a stalue to the plague? A panegyric 
upon an earthquake is every jot as reascnable as 
|| upon such conquests as these. 








ABSURDITIES. 

To make yourself generally disagreeable, and 
wonder that no one will visit you—To spend 
your carnings for liquor, and wonder that you 
are ragged.—To judge of pcople’s piety by their 
attendance at church.—To keep your clerks on 
miserable saleries, and wonder at their robbing 
you.—'T’o make your servants tell lies for you, 
and be angry when they lie for themselves.—To 
expect to make people honest by hardening them 
ina jail, and afterwards sending them adrift 
without the means of getting work.—'l'o keep 
a dog or a cat on short allowance, and complain 
of its being a thief—To lose money at play, and 
then fly into a passion about it—To tell your 
own secrets, and suppose others will kecp them. 
—To attempt to borrow money on the plea of 
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extreme poverty, 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 





SOCIAL, AMUSE NEENTS. 
In our last we gave a few brief in- 


structions in imitating the art of inlay. 

ing, and confined our remarks to the 

preparation of white wood. We now 

proceed to black, which, in general, 
ives the most pleasing effect. 

Tho isinglass size used for this pur- 

ose is made so think that when cold, 
it is quite a stiff jelly. ‘To meltit, place 
it over a jug of hot water, then puta- 
bout two tablespoonsful into a tea-cup, 
which must also be placed over warm 
water, put toit half a bottle of prepa. 
red white, and stir them together with 
the lerec flat camel-bair brush. As 
it is rather stiff, dip itinto hot water to 
soften it just previous to use. ‘Then add 
a table-spoonful of gin to make it work 
smoothly. ‘This liquid is to be mixed 
up with the white, and then spread o. 
ver the screen evenly and thinly, first 
on one side, and then immediately on 
he other, holding the screen by the 
edge with the thumb and finger. A- 
bout five minutes after, and before the 
paint is dry, take a piece of soft mus- 
lin and lightly rub away any air-buv- 
bles that may remain, or have caused 
little specks. 

If you attempt to do one side first, 
the screen will warp, therefore boih 
sides must be done tt once. In half 
an hour the first coat will be dry, and 
the second my be set on; guiding the 
the brush in a coutrary direction, and 
rubbing away the air-bubbles as before. 
This is to be repeated until five or six 


rough appearance of the paint. Apply about | 
twelve coats of varnish, and then polish it well. 

To prepare your liquid black or white, pro. 
cure a cake of lamp-black or flake-white, such 
as is used for water coloring, and wrapping one 
of them up loosely in a piece of strong paper, 
break it with ahammer, and then put it into a 
teacup with soft water sufficient to cover it; 
then leave it till next day, when you may add 
some thin gum water; for the black a little vin- 
egar, for the white some gin, to prevent either 
from getting mouldy ; stir it about well with your 
large flat camel-hair brush, then put it into a | 
bottle, and it will keep good for use for months, | 
Ifyou wish to make a larger quantity, purchase | 








the powdered lamp-black and flake-white, and 
grind them upon a glass slab with a muller; | 
then add a little gum water, and grind them to. 
gether till the color becomes perfectly fine, and | 
no appearance of grit is visible. When you can 
find the colors already prepared, they will be 
preferable, and will save you considerable labor. 


| 


TEMPER. 

The first and most important female quality, | 
is sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give to | 
the female sex insinuation and persuasion, in or- | 
der to be surly ; it did not make them weak in || 
order to be imperious; it did not give them a | 
Sweet voice in order to be employed in scolding ; | 


| 
| 


it did not provide them with delicate features, to | 
he disfigered with anger. 
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coats are laid on, and then it may be 
painted over. If the wood be of a dark 
color, 2 or 3 coats more may be ne- 
cessary to make it appear thoroughly 
white. If porous, like mahogany, the 
paint must be mixed much thicker for 
the first two coats, to fill up the pores ; 
then rubbed smooth with the muslin 
for a longer time than before, after 
which it should be used thin to make 
it lie evenly. 

The isinglass mixed in the paint will 
answer the purpose, the use of which 
is to prevent the varnish, which is af- 
terward to be applicd, fron penetra- 


cause a disagreeable yeliow tint,whi 
it will do if not so prevented. 


To covera table top, orother object, 
with the paper for inlaying,we proceed 
by passing two shects of drawing pa- 
per over it, to do which, rather strong 
paste should be used, and spread over 
the back of the drawing paper with a 
stiff brush, and when the first.coat of 
paste is nearly dry, a second may be 
put on, and the paper placed on the 
subject, and well pressed witha cloth 
or handkerchief. The following day 
the second sheet of paper may be put 
on in the same manner ; and after this 
is dry, the isinglass should be put on 
twice, on account of the paper ab. 
sorbing mcre than the wood. 

The effect of isinglass is, to draw 
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make it smooth for painting ; and the 
varnish which is used atter the paint- 
ing is done, entirely removes the 











TIME WITHERS BEAUTY. 

One morning in summer a female form went 
out to rove inthe bowers of Pleasure. She was 
beautiful. The blushes of Aurora were upon 
her checks; aud each flower tliat waved around 
her pathway seemed to.catch a more beautiful 
brightness from the living lustre of hereye, In 
those bowers music wandered unbroken; and 
fresh fountains rippled on beneath the fairy forms 


| A LESSON TO YOUNG LADIES. 

The eldest of two sisters was promised by her 
father to a gentleman possessed of a large estate. 
The day was appointed for the gentleman to 
make his visit, he not having as yet seen cither 
of them—and the ladies were informed of his 
| coming, that they might be prepared to receive 
him. ‘The affianced bride, who was the hand- 
somest of the two, being desirous to show her 





that were mirrored in their wave. At length | 
she reached a bower more beautiful than the | 
rest, and there she beheld Time sleeping, His | 
wings were become bright from the lustre of the 
lovely things that lingered around him—his 
scythe had forgotten for a moment the com- 
inands of death ; but Mowers withered and sprang | 
up afresh beneath the sands that fell from his 





hour-glass, She covered him with roses, and 
idly passed on to revel in the glories that breath. 
ed and brightened areund her. After a while 
she returned. Nota trace of youth had faded 


from her check—not a blemish mingled wita 





departed in that slamber which bound Time in | 


her raven tresses—not a beam of her eye had 


the bow 
the loud music of minstrelsy echoed through 
the bower, and Time roused himself from slum. 


. | 
rs of pleasure. As she approached him 
J ’ 


| 
| 


ber. He glanced at that lovely one, and the |! 


' 

chill of long years pervaded her bosom—her | 
e ..9 . ° | 

locks paled inthe light of his hovr.glass—and | 


shadow of his wings. 


rs » . LA P ha Ine , titha + he a ha |} : 
every trace of her beauty withered beneath the | children. 
i 
' 
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elegant shape and slender waigtto the best ad- 
vantage, clothed herself in a dréss which set ve. 
ry tight and close upon her, without any lining 
or facing of fur, though it was winter, and ex- 
ceedingly cold. The consequence was that she 
appeared pale and miserable, like one perishing 
with the severity of the weather; while her sis. 
ter, who, regardless of her shape, had attired her. 
self rationally with thick garments lined with 
fur, looked warm and healthy, and ruddy as a 
rose. The gentleman was fascinated by her 
who had apparently the most health, and cer- 
tainly the most prudence—and haying obtained 
the father’s consent to the change, left the mor- 
tified sister to shiver in single blessedness, 








A WIFE, 
When a man comes to marry, itis a companion 
he wants—one whocan comfort and judge, and 
, disgourse and discriminate ; one who can assist 
| him in his affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his 
| Joys, strengthen his principles, and educate his 
Such is the woman who is fit fora 





| mother and the mistress of a family. 


ting the wood or paint, so much as to» 
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THE ESSAVIST. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

There is no stady more entertaining or in- 
structive than history; for, while it amuses and 
gratifies the thirst of curiosity, it expands the fac- 
ulties of the mind, and we soar as it were above 
the narrow and contracted sphere of common 
conception, and in a comprehensive view see the 
past and present world as it really was and is; 
we at once see flourishing empires, investigate 
the causes of their greatness, and the causes of 
decline and ruin. Nothing can be of greater 
consequence than that the men with whom the 
people deposite a portion of their power for the 
regulation of the public concerns, should be in- 

Aimately acquainted with the history of the dif- 
ferent nations t'\«t have preceded us, and espe- 
cially of that of Greece and Rome, wlicre learn- 
ing was promoted and human rights better 
understood than among any other people of an- 
cientdate. The experience acquired from the 
misfortunes of others is the safest, though the 
evidence and conviction arising from our own is 
without doubt the most forcible—in fact, we need 
not ransack the annals of Greece and Rome to 
discover the sources of a nation’s exaltation or 
debasement. At this day, a knowledge of prin- 
ciples is widely diffused ; and the people of the 
United States know, better than any other, that 
public Liberty, the child of ‘Temperance, of 
Knowledge, and of Virtue, wil! carry a people 
to the summit of human happiness, and will 
there remain stationary as long as the means of 
her cxaltation are revered and practised. 

As far back as we can trace the history of any 
nation that has in its turn made a shining figure 
in the world, it is apparent that their flourishing 
condition was entirely owing to the excellency 
of their national constitution. Wherever civil 
and religious liberty prevailed—where the na- 
tion was inspired with the sentiments of free. 
men—where the people properly estimated their 
own dignity, and felt conscious that they con- 
stituted the sovereign will—there we find active 
labor, bravery, and a noble solicitude to rush to 
danger, and oppose every open and insidious 
attempt to weaken or destroy the government 
that insured to them these inestimable blessings ; 
but where imequality and tyranny rear their 
horrid heads the people are pusillanimous and 
indolent, careless of their own fate, and secretly 
wishing the annihilation of that power that en- 
tails misery on themselves and their offspring. 

Whether we look into the history of Greece, 
of Carthage, or of Rome, we always find that 
the increase of virtue and the sciences in peace, 
and valor and superiority in war, go hand in hand 
with public freedom. The petty republics of 
Greece maintained their independence against 
the numerous fleets and armies of Persia ; they 
did more, they gradually reduced the land and 
maratime power of the Persians till, with Alex. 
ander at their head, they gradually made an 
absolute conquest of that vast empire. Public 
liberty did not nerve the arm of the Persians; 
and the increase of luxury, of corruption, and 





of venality in Greece, prepared her in turn to 
fall a sacrifice to the ambition of unprincipled 
tyrants. 


A spark of republicanism only was left in! 





Carthage, the aristocratic faction fomented in- 
testine brojls, and for want of public freedom to 
animate her sons to noble deeds, they fell an 
easy victim to Roman valor, whose arms sur- 
mounted every obstacle under the mfluence of 
conscious greatness. The Romans, through the 
splendor of victory, lost sight of the means by 
which they acquired it; and Julius Cesar sub- 
verted the constitution of his country, and erect- 
ed upon its ruins an arbitrary and military gov- 
ernment. Ignorance and indolence grew up 
in the room of knowledge and activity ; and in 
three centuries the Goths and Vandals overrun 
the empire, which, while public liberty was the 
pole-star to which every regulation tended, 
knew no bounds to greatness and dominion. 
Power, place, preferment, grandeur and opu- 
lence possess extravrdinary powerto dazzle the 
weak head, and warp the tainted heart, to ap- 
prove the worst men and the vilest measures; 
but if the main body of the nation remgin un- 
corrupted, and knowledge is inculcated, and the 
dignity of man preserved—if the people are not 
inflated with the vanity of vieing with other 
nations for splendid nonsense and the shadows 
of greatness—then the efforts of the would-be 
aristocrats and monarchists will recoil upon 
their own heads, and the development of their 
black designs and hateful intrigues will hold | 
them up as fit objects for public execration. 
‘The idea of an existence of tyrannical principles, 
and the detection of plans where these principles 
were reduced to practice, never fail to arouse 
the repuhlican energy of the people. Publie 
freedom enveloped in a film of delusion and 
alarm, reeeives a double lustre from the rapidity 
of its motion ; and every head is erect, and ev 
ery pulse beats high, when actuated by a con. 
sciousness that his exertions must preserve 
unsullied this palladium of his country’s giory ; 
he feels the enthusiasm— 
‘That thundered high iu Rome with Cato’s voice, 
And charmed the impassioned heart with Tully’s 
tongue.’ 
It was this spirit that gave energy to the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, and that animated a 
Leonides; that obtained an English ‘Magna 
Charta’ from a tyrant; that invigorated the 
zeal of a Wallace, and gave dignity to the scaf- 
fold of a Sidhey. It was this that framed an 
English ‘Bill of Rights,’ and that dictated a 
‘Declaration of American Independence, It 
was this that armed brave Poland’s sons with 
that terrible valor before which deati: and exile 
were preferred tothe yoke of the Russian An. 
tocrat. And itis this spirit, and this alone, that 
will eventually overturn and root up every ves- 
tige of feudal and tyrannical power, and clear 
the world of the pestiferous races of kings, of 


tyrants, and of aristocrats. 
La Grange, May 28, 1839. 


B. F. D. 








VARIETY. 








EXCESSIVE POLITENESS. 

Nine unhappy men were appointed to receive 
sentence of death for various offences. It so 
happened, however, that in entering the names 
of the unfortunate parties, on being convicted, 
on his own slip of paper, Baron Graham omit- 
tedone of them. The nine were brought up, 





The ninth stood in mute astonishment. The 
clerk, perceiving the mistake, called to his lord- 
ship, just as he was opening the door to leave 
the court. Turning about, and casting a look 
of surprise at the prisoner, he hurried back to 
his seat, and putting on the black cap, he ad. 
dressed the prisoner in the following manner, 
giving at the same time a profusion of bows ;— 
‘My good man, I really beg your pardon for 
the mistake, it was entirely a mistakc—alto. 
gether a mistake, I assure you. The sentence 
of the court on you is, that you be taken to the 
place whence you came, thence to the place of 
execution, and there be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead. And may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul. Idobegy ar pardon; I’m 
very sorry for the mistake, | assure you.’ So 
saying, he made another low bow to the unhap- 
py man, and then quitted the court. 








ORIGIN OF FAIRS. 


When bishops and abbots observed that crowds 
of people assembled to celebrate the festivals of 
their patron saints, they applied to the crown 
for charters to hold fairs at those times, for the 
accommodation of strangers, and with a view 
to increase their own revenues by the tolls 
which their charters authorized them to levy at 
these fairs. IZence the multitude of attendants 


| increased, some of whom were actuated by reli. 


gious, and others by commercial views. When 
a fair was held within the precincts of the cathe- 
dral or monastery, it was not uncommon to o. 
blige every man to take an oath at the gate, 
before he was admitted, that he would neither 
lie, steal, nor cheat, while he continued at the 
fair. 








LOVE FOR ILL-TEMPERED WOMEN. 
We have frequently observed that young men 
take more pains to cultivate the affections and 
elicit the good will of ill-tempered damsels,than 
to reciprocate and cherish the kind feelings of 
those whoare frank and amiable. We suppose 
that this must be accounted for on the same prin- 
ciple that people are willing to pay a higher 
price for vinegar than sweet cider. 








CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 
The Roman Emperor Caligula had such @ 


ly wicked, that when engaged in fondling the 
beautiful throat of his favorite wife Caesonia, 
his desire to have it cut was almost uncontrol- 
able. ' 








POWER OF FASHION. 

The female will wnmake the loveliest figure 

which God has made on earth, and compress 

herself, at the risk of asthma, consumption and 

death, into ugly and waspen deformity, for the 

purpose of avoiding the whisper, that she is out 
of taste. 








CURIOUS FACT FOR NATURALISTS. 

It is stated in an ancient Greek history of an- 
imals, that goats do not breathe through their 
nostrils, but through their ears. Query.—How 
does a clam breathe ? 





A TREASONABLE OFFENCE. 
A Scotchman named Henry Thomson has been lodg- 








and the eight whose names were on the paper, 
received sentence. They then quitted the bar. 


} edin Toronto jail for whistling Yankee Doodle ! 


desire to commit any crime that was outrageous. - 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1839. 
———— 
“Lothe poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God im clouds, or hears him in the wind!"* 


Scarcely three centuties have passed since this whole 
eat continent was in the possession of the red man; 
and he roomed the forest or ploughed with his canoe 
every river, lake and estuary from Darien to the frozen 
north, ‘hen the umbrageous woods shadowed the 
whole country, and the bear, the deer, the elk and the 
anther, were as free as the ocean wave, and feared but 
seldum the destructive powers ef man, But now, how 
changed! From the lagoons of Florida to the lakes of 
the north—from the shores of the Atlantic to the great 
valley Of the Mississippi, scarcely a wigwam is seen, 
the war-whoop is silent, the chase is suspended, and a 
population of nearly twenty millions of anether race 
occupy the fishing and the hunting grounds of the fa- 
thers and the brethren of Pocahontas and their neigh- 
boring tribes. But while civilized man rejoices in the 
exchange of occupancy, andthe Christian gives thanks 
that the livht ef religion has so extensively illuminated 
once pagan Americ), it should cause feelings of the 
deepest regret and shame when we reflect upon the 
injustice which achieved all this, 

From the first settlement at Jamestown till the present 
time, it is too true that duplicity, cupidity, hypocrisy, 
and the most palpable injustice, have too often marked 
our dip!omatic intercourse with these original inheritors 
of the soil. When we view ihe inhuman chastisements 
for a trifling offence, inflicted by the colony of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, the secret intrigue and open coercion with 
threats and arms of Capt. John Sinith, and the bad 
faith and plunder of miny of kis successors, as well as 
the colonies of New-England, is it to be wondered at 
that the spirit of revenge, more or less warm in every 
human heart, should have been aroused into the most 
powerful action, and retaliatory acts performed in the 
most sanguinary manner? Certainly not; and when 
we consider that they were guided in their moral con- 
duct by the light of nature alone, without the subduing 
influence of holy religion to mould their passions into a 
milder form, there seems to bea full and ample apology 
for all their imputed retributions, The harsh measures 
of the early colonists, as well as the hypocrisy of later 
dip'omatists, were as unnecessary as they were unjust, 
for the mild policy of Penn was a triumphant evidence 
that the best feelings of human nature grew spontane- 
ously and luxuriantly in the heart of the Indian, Patri- 
otism, courage, gratitude and sympathy were the lead- 
ing virtues of these children of the forest ; and the 
thousand crimes krowa among civilized communities 
had never found a dwelling place, nor even an introduc- 
tion, among them, Simple in their habits, strangers to 
intrigue, and credulous in the extreme, they were alter- 
nately cheated of and driven from their vist possessions 5 
and the conclusion of the war of the Revolution found 
them receding far into the interior, to find other hunting 
grounds, and a place of safety from the molestation of 
their white brethren, They saw their weakness, and 
bitterly did they mourn over their reverses, Ardently 
attached to places where reposed the ashes of their fa- 
thers, deep indeed was their grief when they turned 
their faces toward the setting sun, and saw the white 
man sacrilegiously treading upon the graves of their 
kindred, And who cannot with sincerity deeply sym- 
pathize with them, when he admits the full force of the 
golden rule—'Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” ‘Their wrongs awakened the native el- 
oquence of their chiefs; and we challenge the whole 
range of oratory, from Cicero to the present, to present 
anything more affecting than the speech of Cornplanter 
to Gen, Washington, in reference to the breach of a 
treaty, guaranteeing to them a large tract of land in 
this state. We make a brief extract ; 

‘Father: You have said that we are in your hands, 
and that by closing it, you would crush us to nothing, 
Are you determined to crush us? If you are, tell us 4 











so, that those of our nation who have become your 
children, and have determined to die, may know what 
todo, In this case, one chief has said he would ask 
you to put him out of pain; another, who will not think 
of dying by the hand of his father or brother, has said 
that he will retire to the Chateaugay, east of the fatal 
root, and sleep with his fathers in peace. Before you 
determine upon a measure so unjust, look up to God 
who made us as well as you. We hope he will not 
permit you to destroy the whole nation,’ 

In conclusion he remarked : 

‘Father; The game which the Great Spirit sent into 
our country for us to eat, is going from among us. We 
thought he intended we should till the ground with the 
plough, as the white people do; and we talked to one 
another about it. But before we speak to you concern- 
ing this, we must know from you whether you mean to 
leave us and our children any land to till, Speak plain- 
ly to us concerning this great business. The land we 
live on our fathers received from God, and they trans- 
mitted it to us for our children, and we cannot part 
withit? * * * * * * * 

‘Astonished at what we heard from every quarter, 
with hearts aching for our wives and children, we were 
thus compelled te give upail our lands” * * 

‘The Chippewas and all the nations who live on the 
lands westward, call to us and ask, Brothers of our fa- 
thers, where is the place reserved for us to lie down up- 
on? They ask continually, Where is the land which 
our children, and our children’s children after them, are 
to liedown upon? You toldus, say they, that the line 
drawn from Pennsylvania to Lake Ontario would mark 
it forever on the east, and the line running from Beaver 
Creek to Pennsylvania would mark it on the west, and 
we see that it is not so, Cornplanter is silent, for he 
has nothing toanswer, * * * He loves peace, 
and all he had in store he has given to those who have 
been robbed by your people, lest they should plunder 
the innocent to repay themselves. The whole season 
which others have employed in providing for their fum- 
ilies, he has spent in his endeavors to preserve peace; 
and atthis moment his wife and children are lying on 
the ground, and in want of food ; his heart is in pain 
for them; but he perceives that the Great God will 
try his firmness in doing what is right.’ 

To thisspeech, Washington returned a friendly an- 
swer, written on parchment, and in return Cornplanter 
gave this eloquent response : 

‘Father: You speech written on the great paper is 
to us like the first light of the morning to the sick man, | 
whose pulse beats too strongly in his temples, and pre- 
vents him from sleep. He sees it and rejoices—but is 
not cured!” 

Of the courage and more than Roman firmness of 
the Indians, we have many instances on record, We 
have room only for one, A short time before the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe, a talk was held between Gen, Har- 
risonand Tecumseh, ‘The General first arrived, ac- 
companied by his suite in their gay regimentals, Te- 
cumsch soon after arrived, dressed in splendi! Indian 
costume, and with haughty tred approached the spot. 
As the warrior approached, General Harrison pointed 
to aseat and said, ‘Your white father requests you to 
be se:ted,’ ‘Tecumseh cast upon the General a look of 
the most withering scorn and indignation—‘You my fa- 
ther!’ said he, ‘No, The Sun’ (pointing to that lu. 
minary above him) ‘is my father! The Earth’ (pointing 
to the ground) is my mother!’ And throwing himself 
on the ground, cxclaimed—'I will rest nowhere but on 
her bosom!’ 

How grand and sublime was that reply of the Indian 
warrior ! 











A Torte Srory.—The editor of the ‘Maumee Ex- | 
press,’ who belongs to the school of Comus, tells a sto- 
ry which is a pretty big one, even for a ‘sucker’ to tell. | 
He says—‘As our imp was busily engaged in splitting 
oven-wood the other day, he found embedded in the 
heart of a huge pepperage log, a living mud-turtle with 
the following inscription, in the Hebrew character, en- | 
graven upon his shell, ‘ B, C, 200’—thus proving con- i 
clusively the age of the animal to be at least 20 centu- 


of the seed of Abraham,’ 
in those daYs the turtles were in the habit 0° climbing 


The editor is not sure that 


trees, but means to investigate the matter, Whoever 
made the inscription, ‘B. C. 200,’ must have been a 
prophet, and foretold the coming of Christ 200 years 
before! We presume this turtle must have been of 
the same species as the one seen by Peter Marvellous 
having an inscription, ‘Paradise, year 1.—Adam,’ 








War.—The late farce between the northeastern 
boundary, as well as the tragedies of past centuries, 
called wars, did and have generally originated in the 
most trivial acts, where the least forbearance on the, 
part of the injured would have prevented the spilling of 
oceans of blood, and waste of treasures, 

‘Pete, you sha’nt play on our cellar dour no more,’ 
‘Why? : 

Cause yon sha’nt; it’s our'n, 

*But I am the biggest, and will; so help yourself.’ 

A clinch—hair pulled—cheeks scratched—parted by 
athird boy, and the ‘war’ is ended, and both go to play- 
ing upon thecellar door agcin, Such is the war of na- 
tions, 

All Europe was once thrown into commotion origiaa- 
ting from a qurrrel about a bucket! In 1006, some sol- 
diers of Modena ran away with a bucket from a public 
well, belonging to the state of Bologna, It was worth 
twenty-five cents, but it produced a fiery quarrel aud a 
bloody war. Henry, the King of Sardinia, assisted the 
Emperor Henry of Modena to keep possession of the 
bucket, and in one of the battles he was talen prisoner, 
His father, the Emperor, offered a chain of gold that 
would encircle Bologna, (seven miles in compass, ) for 
his son’s ransom, but it was denied. He languished 20 
years in prison, and thea died, This fatal bucket is 
still exhibited in an iron cage, in the tower of the Cathe- 
dral of Modena, 








My!—The editor ef a western paper says he ‘can't 
write editorial and rock the cradle both at the same 
time; and that his readers must put up with his lack of 
original uniil the baby is able to goalone.’ Nonsense! 
We find no difficulty whatever. 
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sinberry, Samuel B. W ait, traveiling agents. 








THE KNOT. 








, MARRIED, 

n this vill on Tuesday evening last the Rev 
Dr. Reed, Jon Apane, of the firm of Tationed e & 
Adams, to Marearer Jane, daughter of Dr. 
Cooper. 

lu New-York, on the 18th inst., by the Rev. Orville 
Dewey, Henry W.. M’Coveurry, of this village, to 
Miss Hannan S., youngest daughter of the late Capt. 
Pardon Uowltand, of New-Bedford, Mass. 

At Gakatin, on the 19th inst., bythe Rev. Mr. Birch, 
Joun I. SitveRNalL, Esg., of Chatham, to Miss Eviza, 
daughter of Isaac B. Smith, Fsq., ail of Columbia Co. 

At the village of Khinebeck on the I4th May, by the 
Rev. N. W. Goertner, Mr. Jonn T. MoCarry, to Miss 
Juxta A. Hotprinex, allof Rhinebeck. 

In Washington, on the \<¢ instant, by the Rev. L. W 
Webster, Mr. Epmunp Germonp, of Dover, to Miss 
Rours Greeory, of Washington. 

By the Rev. Frederick W. Hatch, Hewry B. Hins- 
paLE, of New-York, to Mary Ann, daughter of F. W. 
Hatch, of this village. . 

At Pleasant Valley, by Lyman Northrop, Esq. Mr. 
Joun Losee, to Miss Heten Leroy, both of Po’keepsie¢ 

On Monday, @th inst., at Stormville, Dutchess Co.. 
by the Rev. Abraham Poll:emus, Mr. Francis H, 
Bowne, of the firm of Hoagland & Bowne, merehants, 
to Miss Susan, daughter of John 4. Storm, deceased, ail 
of the same place. 

At Congleton, Eng., lately, Mr. Tomas Mupp, to 
Miss Ev1za ‘l'‘nompson. 

In Porggmouth, (N.H.) Mr. James Warre, to Misa 


ohn 


| Cuarissa L. Berry, both of Potismouth., 


Berries, you know, willchange their hue ; 
When red we pluck them with delight : 
Some berries change from green to blue, 
But here’s a Berry now changed to White. 
DE LY EE CT I 
THE KNELL. 
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DIED, 
In Fishkill, on the 8th inst., Derick B. SrocxsoLm, 

son of Abraham B. Siockholm, in the 8th year of his 

age. 

On the 26h instant. at his residence in the town of 

Union Vale, THomas Vossuren, E-q., in the 45th year 








. es ° | 
ries, and that the original settlers of this cou itry were | 





of his age. 


